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French in the 
Primary School 

(. Report of a survey carried out between January and September , 1968) 



introduction 

The teaching of a modern language, usually French, was first 
introduced into the curriculum of the primary school in Scotland in 
1962. The reasons put forward for an early start to the learning of a 
foreign language were (a) that ability to speak a foreign language is a 
skill which requires years of practice before it is mastered effectively, 
and the normal course in the secondary school lasting usually only 
four or five years is too short to give pupils this mastery, (b) that 
young chil dren are less self-conscious than twelve or thirteen year 
olds and possess highly developed powers of mimicry which enable 
them to acquire with comparative ease the sounds and speech 
patterns of another language, and (c) that learning a foreign language 
widens the horizons of the primary school child and develops in him 
an understanding of the way of life of other peoples. 

The factors which led to this marked departure from the traditional 
pattern of primary school education were the great upsurge of 
interest in modern languages in almost every country in the world, 
the gradual change of attitude in Britain towards the importance of 
language learning, and the appearance of new techniques and 
mechanical aids in the field of modern language teaching. 

The interest in an early start to the teaching of foreign languages 
received a powerful stimulus from the much publicised experiment 
carried out in 1961 by the Leeds Education Committee in con- 
junction with the Nuffield Foundation. A talented, bi-lingual 
teacher taught French for six months to a group of ten boys and ten 
girls aged ten to eleven who had been selected for entry to grammar 
schools in the city. In two months these pupils achieved an im- 
pressive standard of fluency of speech, of accuracy in pronunciation 
and intonation and of ability to understand spoken French. The 
success of the Leeds experiment led to the rapid spread of the teach- 
ing of French in primary schools throughout Britain. In 1962 
French was taught in some 25 primary schools in Scotland. By 1967 
the number had risen to over 500. The efforts of schools and author- 
ities were, however, largely unplanned and unco-ordinated. More- 
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over, there was no well-established fund of experience upon which 
teachers could draw, and only a very meagre supply of teaching 
material designed specially for foreign language teaching in the 
primary school was available. 

In 1967 the Department felt that the time was ripe for H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools to make a survey of the teaching of French in 
Scottish primary schools. The purpose of the survey was four fold: 
(1) to examine the existing position, (2) to assess the value of what 
had been achieved, (3) to draw general conclusions, and (4) to make 
recommendations for the future. 



1 . The Existing Position 

[ a ) The inspection 

French teaching was observed in 106 primary schools in eight 
areas — Aberdeen City, Aberdeenshire, Dumfriesshire, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Moray and Nairn, Renfrewshire and Stirlingshire. In 
most of these areas French teaching was already well established. An 
attempt was made in each school to visit as many as possible of the 
classes learning French, and in most cases all were inspected. Three 
hundred and twenty-five classes were visited between January and 
September, 1968. 

The schools seen were chosen with a view to obtaining as represent- 
ative a cross-section as possible: they included country and city 
schools, varying in size from a one-teacher school to one of the 
largest primary schools in Glasgow. A few selective fee-paying 
schools were included in the survey, as well as schools serving 
contrasting social areas. The initial selection was made in con- 
sultation with H.M. Inspectors in the areas involved, and included 
all the schools which were considered by them and by the educa- 
tion authorities to be doing the best work. 

In order to standardise the lines of the enquiry a questionnaire 
was drawn up and one copy of this document was completed by 
the inspector concerned at each school visit. The answers to the 
questionnaire have been analysed and reference is made to them 
in the course of this report. 

(1 b ) The qualifications and training of teachers 

Qualifications and training varied widely. A significant min ority 
professed no knowledge of French at all, and although most of the 
remainder had reached at least “Higher French 55 standard, rel- 
atively few had further qualifications or training. Tables la and lb 
below indicate to what extent relevant training or qualifications 
were encountered. The difference between the number of teachers 
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seen (307) and the number of classes visited (325) is explained by 
the fact that some teachers were responsible for teaching French to 
more than one class. Under the heading “Training” more than one 
qualification may in some instances apply to one teacher. 



Table la 



Qualification 


No. of 
Teachers 


Less than Higher 
French* 


69 


Higher French 


i 

146 


College of Education 
Special Pre-service 
Course 


13 


French in Ordinary ■ 
Degree 


73 


Honours Degree in 
French 


5 


Native Speaker 


X 



Table lb 



Training 


No. of 
Teachers 


Teaching Qualification 
(secondary education') 


12 


College of Education 
In-service Course 


67 


Education Authority 
In-service Course 


37 


Course in France 


18 

! 

! 



*This category includes those with no knowledge of French 



Few teachers had spent any significant period of time in a French 
speaking country. Of the 307 teachers visited only 50 had spent 
more than one month abroad. 

A very large number of the teachers seen were able and ex- 
perienced and were adjudged to be above average as teachers of 
primary pupils. However, it should be stressed that teaching a 
language to younger children is an extremely difficult task even for 
able teachers and one which poses its own very considerable prob- 
lems. The two main pre-requisites for success, in addition to general 
teaching ability, are: 

(i) a reasonable degree of linguistic competence; and 

(ii) an up-to-date and thorough knowledge of methods of teaching 
a foreign language to primary pupils. 

With regard to the first requirement it should be remembered that 
the linguistic skills involved are of an aural/oral nature. These are 
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not easily acquired, and the written word is seldom present in 
support of the teacher or, indeed, of the pupils. Although the reasons 
for the use of aural/oral methods in the initial stages of the course are 
well founded and increasingly accepted, the difficulty of applying 
them may well have been imperfectly realised and, consequently, 
underestimated. 

At one time it was suggested that linguistic deficiencies on the 
teacher’s part might be compensated for by teaching ability, but all 
the evidence so far has shown that this is so only in exceptional cases. 
It was further assumed that the provision of skilfully devised teaching 
material and effective aids would make up, in some measure at 
least, for lack of linguistic competence ; but although suitable 
materials are clearly of great importance, they are in no sense to be 
regarded as a substitute for linguistic ability. Almost all the really 
successful teaching seen was being carried on by skilful and en- 
thusiastic teachers who possessed the necessary linguistic competence 
and the confidence which this engenders. 

All that has been said points to the need for the provision of 
adequate and appropriate in-service training. Some areas are making 
serious efforts in this field, but very much more is required if teachers 
are to be enabled to meet the criteria above. The main weight of this 
training, it seems clear, must be laid upon the linguistic element. 
Even with a greatly increased provision of in-service training, how- 
ever, and with the emergence from the colleges of education of 
teachers who have received special preparation in this field, it is 
clear that in the foreseeable future suitable teachers will not be 
available in numbers sufficient to allow all pupils in Scotland to 
learn French from class PV onwards. This is a fact which has to be 
faced. 

( c ) Attitude of teachers and headteachers 

A distinct difference was observed between the attitudes of 
teachers who had elected to do French with their classes and of those 
who had had the work imposed upon them. Inevitably such differ- 
ences in attitude were reflected in the performance of the pupils. It is 
unfortunately true that because of the policy of some education 
authorities a comparatively large number of teachers who are 
neither suited nor qualified for the teaching of French have been 
persuaded to undertake it. In the early days of primary school 
French only enthusiastic teachers who had volunteered to do the 
work were involved. The rapid expansion of French has now led to a 
situation where such teachers are in the minority. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there is even hostility to the teaching of French on the 
part of some teachers. Of the 307 teachers seen 58 appeared to be 
either “indifferent” or “hostile” towards the teaching of French in 
their class. 
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A number of good, even first-rate teachers were well disposed to 
the teaching of French in principle, but are very conscious of their 
linguistic inadequacy and suffering considerable pangs of conscience 
because they felt that they were doing something badly. 

Few h eadteachers had a clear-cut policy on the teaching of French 
in their schools and most preferred to await some pronouncement 
from outside, adopting in the meantime a laissez-faire attitude 
depending on the degree of keenness of their staff. A few were 
unmistakeably enthusiastic and were willing to make considerable 
adjustments to the curriculum so that French could be introduced in 
their schools with some prospect of success. For a number of head- 
teachers, particularly in more favoured social areas, French had 
some prestige value. Some were perturbed by the problems of 
timetabling, especially where lessons were tied to a television 
transmission time. They felt that the balance of the work was being 
seriously upset by the claims of French and that as a result other 
aspects of the curriculum were being neglected. Some were willing to 
allow French to continue, but were not seriously concerned if a 
proportion of the classes had for some reason or other to abandon the 
work temporarily or permanently. Whatever attitude headteachers 
adopted, many considered that an undue measure of compulsion had 
accompanied the introduction of French into the schools. 

Table II summarises the attitudes of headteachers as they were 
judged by visiting inspectors. 



Table II 



Attitude of Headteachers 


Mo. 


Enthusiastic and wanting to introduce French 


29 


Willing to encourage teachers’ initiative 


51 


Undecided 


21 


Would like to stop French 


5 



It is significant that of the 29 headmasters showing “enthusiasm” 
1 1 were in Stirlingshire schools where the headteachers volunteered 
to participate in a local experiment. 

( d ) Class organisation 

In the overwhelming majority of the classes visited, French was 
being offered to all the pupils, who might range in ability from those 
requiring remedial treatment to the able pupils who would eventually 
become university students. In only six classes were any pupils 
excluded from the French lessons. Most teachers were employing 
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“class” methods of instruction, but some (amongst whom were many 
of the most successful) were experimenting with group methods 
which took account of the varying rates of progress within the class. 
Many classes contained more than 40 pupils. In such a situation the 
teacher who, despite her lack of linguistic ability, endeavours to use 
aural/oral methods is confronted with a task which is almost in- 
superable, and it is not surprising that results are often unsatis- 
factory. 

Although there was no common policy on the part of education 
authorities as to when French should be started, the majority had 
encouraged a three-year course starting at PV. The Glasgow scheme 
and the Nuffield Primary Course, if they are to be fully carried out, 
presuppose that this will be the case. Some schools had experimented 
with an earlier start in PIV or, exceptionally, even in PHI. A 
significant number of classes, however, do not complete a three-year 
course, either because they break off at some intermediate stage, or 
because they start later, in PVI or even PVII, and have a shorter 
period of tuition. The commonest reason found for such arrange- 
ments were shortage of staff able and willing to undertake the work, 
or changes of staff when the work had been started. Such staffing 
difficulties were encountered even in areas where the introduction of 
the subject had been carefully controlled and systematic arrange- 
ments had been made to provide an adequate number of trained 
teachers. 

In most cases classes were being taught French by their own class 
teacher. In Aberdeen City use was being made of the services of 
visiting specialist teachers. Most teachers were trying to give their 
classes French lessons four or five times a week, though some, 
because of lack of time or enthusiasm, did much less. It is doubtful 
whether much can be retained unless contact with the language is 
frequent and regular. Table III indicates the usual frequency of 
French instruction in the classes visited. 



Table HI 



Frequency 


JVb. of classes 


Once per week 


3 


Twice per week 


28 


Three times per week 


29 


Four times per week 


199* 


Five times per week 


58 


Irregular 


8 



*Of these 167 were Glasgow schools, which base their teaching 
on the Authority’s ETV programmes, which are transmitted 
four times a week. 
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The length of the lessons varied from 15 minutes (where, for 
example, a Glasgow teacher was using ETV with no follow-up) to 
40 minutes. 

A few of the best teachers were using French as a “lingua franca” 
for normal classroom routine, and even for simple instructions about 
other lessons. In doing so they were reinforcing the linguistic 
knowledge of their pupils and achieving some measure of integ- 
ration. 

In many cases, the setting up and dismantling of apparatus 
absorbs time, as does the movement of classes where television is 
used. Many teachers complained that this time, when added to the 
length of the French lesson, constituted too long a period on what 
they considered a non-essential subject. It is true that demands on 
time in the primary school are considerable at present, and that the 
advent of new areas of study and of new, time-absorbing methods 
poses many problems for the teacher who is trying to strike a balance 
in her approach. 

The attitude of pupils to French depends almost entirely on that 
of their teacher, who may have to supply, in this instance, not only 
the instruction, but most of the motivation for the work. Admittedly 
French has initially some novelty value for the pupils, but this 
tends to be short-lived and the teacher has to put something more 
concrete in its place if interest is not to die. In classes where there 
was evidence of real progress, pupil interest remained high, and 
there was obvious delight in a new medium of communication and 
pleasure in achievement. No such interest or pleasure was evident 
where the work was being done mechanically and without imagina- 
tion and variety. 

(e) Courses in use 

The main French courses in use, and the areas in which they were 
being used were as follows : 

(i) Glasgow ETV 

Based on “Par Ions Frangais”, an American television film 
series, this course, in use in almost all the Glasgow primary 
schools, offers a self-contained teaching unit each week, 
consisting of the “Parlons Frangais” lesson and follow-up 
material presented on television by the Glasgow Education 
Authority staff. Teachers have full notes to help them with 
possible classroom activities. The television presentation 
consists of four quarter-hour programmes weekly. The 
complete primary course has six parts. Reading and writing 
are introduced in the last two. 
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(ii) En Avant 

This is the Nuffield Foundation course and is widely used in 
most areas except Glasgow. It is based on taped material and 
visual aids in the form of figurines and pictures which can be 
used on a flannelgraph. Although much freedom is left to the 
teacher in the way the material is exploited, a detailed 
Teacher’s Manual is provided. Dramatisation of short scenes 
and situations is considered to be an essential element in the 
course. 

(iii) Bonjour Line 

This course was prepared by the GREDIF organisation in 
France. It was formerly widely used in primary schools 
throughout Scotland but has recently been largely replaced 
by "En Avant”. The initial presentation is done by means of 
filmstrip and tape recorder, and careful repetition is an 
essential ingredient. Guidance is provided in a Teacher’s 
Handbook, but further exploitation of material in the class- 
room is left largely to the teacher. 

(iv) Bon Voyage 

A few primary schools in various areas were making use of 
this material, produced by Mary Glasgow and Baker. The 
lessons are presented by means of gramophone records, and 
suggestions are made for activity work and pupil participa- 
tion. Workbooks and leaflets with or without the text of the 
lessons are available from the start, and filmstrips are an 
optional extra. Again teachers have much freedom in the 
way the course is employed. 

(v) ITV 

In a few schools the ITV course was being used as a basis for 
the teaching and in some others as a means of reinforcing 
the course in use. It is loosely based on the "Bon Voyage” 
material described above, but there has been an attempt to 
present points in a lively dramatic form on the screen. It does 
not set out to be a complete course in that the two weekly 
programmes are intended to be developed by the teacher on 
the other days of the week. 

In addition to the courses listed above, a few teachers were using 
material chosen or devised by themselves. 

The following table gives a summary of the courses used in the 
classes visited. 
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Table IV 



Course 


Mo. of classes 


Bon Voyage 


25 


Bonjour Line 


14 


En Avant 


85 


Tavor 


2 


Glasgow ETV 


177 


BBC 


2 i 


ITV 


17 


Pierre et Marianne 


1 


Own Material 


4 ; 



(Two classes were each using two courses.') 



The main media of presentation for all the above material were: 
television, tape recorder, record player (less commonly) with 
filmstrip projector or other visual aids. 

Some consideration of the development of ETV in Glasgow may 
give a clearer picture of the value of television as a means of pre- 
senting French to younger pupils. 

Before the advent of ETV in Glasgow in 1965, French was being 
taught on an experimental basis in approximately 40 schools. ETV 
has now made it possible to offer a course in primary French to 
almost all schools in the city. The course was devised by the former 
Organiser of Modern Languages in Glasgow and his staff, and they 
are to be commended for the thorough, careful and entirely pro- 
fessional manner in which it was constructed. They hoped that 
through television it would be possible for all pupils, whatever the 
linguistic competence of their teacher, to benefit from a progressive 
French course. Observation has convinced them, however, that this 
aim has not been realised in the majority of cases, and that tele- 
vision, without the active and effective participation of the individual 
class teacher, is in itself an inadequate teaching medium. The 
following have proved to be the main drawbacks : 

(i) The relentless pace and inflexibility of the course allow no 
variation for individual classes or special circumstances. 

(ii) The amount of time usually taken up by the movement of 
classes allows little margin for follow-up by the teacher. 

(iii) Television, unlike other teaching aids, is not under the direct 
control of the class teacher. 
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(iv) Timetabling difficulties arise because of the set times of the 
ETV transmissions, although some of these have been eased 
by the installation of a second set in a number of schools. 

(v) Television sets are not always reliable and the quality of 
sound and vision is variable. 

In spite of these drawbacks, television with its strong visual impact 
is a valuable aid to language learning. 

The tape recorder in conjunction with visual aids offers the 
possibility of a more flexible approach and is an effective means of 
presenting language. It is under the immediate control of the 
teacher, it provides opportunities for intensive practice in listening 
and speaking by the pupils, and it can be used where and when it is 
required. The effective use of the tape recorder, however, requires a 
considerable degree of skill in manipulation which few teachers as 
yet have acquired. 

The only serious problems arising from the use of the tape 
recorder have been inadequate sound quality in some cases, and 
difficulties created by the need to share a single machine between 
two or three teachers. Here again time can be lost while material is 
set up and equipment moved. 

The filmstrip is a valuable visual aid but is tending to fall into 
disfavour because of difficulties of blackout and synchronisation with 
the tape recorder. The flannelgraph, flash cards and wall pictures, 
though less striking and less sophisticated, have the advantages of 
simplicity and flexibility. 

Teachers consider that the record player is a far less satisfactory 
means of presentation than the tape recorder because of the difficult- 
ies of stopping and restarting a record. For this reason material on 
records has in many cases been re-recorded on magnetic tape. 

(/) Continuity of instruction 

Two aspects of continuity in the teaching of French must be 
considered. For work to be successful and of long-term benefit not 
only must the primary course itself be continuous, but in addition 
some account must be taken of what has been done in the primary 
school when the secondary course is being planned. It is unrealistic, 
uneconomical and unfair to the pupils concerned to disregard three 
years’ work when good progress has been made at primary level. 

It has often proved difficult to ensure that the course within the 
primary 7 school is both continuous and progressive. The main 
problem here has been staffing. More than one good, enthusiastic 
class has been forced to discontinue French lessons because a teacher 
has left; such a class may be able to take up the work later, but will 
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have to start again from scratch. The results of this can only be bad, 
and the attitude of pupils can be adversely affected at an early stage. 
The practice of transferring pupils from one class to another in the 
middle of a session has further contributed to this problem, and 
many children have had to repeat courses or have missed part of a 
year’s work. There is little doubt that the best work has been done 
where a teacher has been able to remain with the same class for a 
period of two years or more. Such a situation was, however, relatively 
uncommon in the schools visited. 

There were few instances of an attempt being made by secondary 
schools to provide a smooth transition from primary to secondary 
French classes; in only three of the 106 schools visited had a useful 
link been established for this purpose. There is some indication now 
that schools are becoming more conscious of the need for such 
liaison. Courses have been produced by the Nuffield Foundation 
and by Glasgow Education Authority which aim at continuity of 
content and methods from the primary to the secondary level; and 
Edinburgh Education Authority has organised an in-service course 
on the primary /secondary link. There is, however, insufficient 
evidence as yet to draw any conclusions about these courses. 



2. Assessment of Results 

The purpose of this section is to attempt to assess the work of the 
schools visited and to draw general conclusions about the teaching of 
a modern language in the primary school. The assessment of results 
is based on: 

(i) the ability of the pupils to understand the spoken language; 

(ii) their ability to speak as judged on the basis of the standard of 
pronunciation and intonation, fluency, and range of vocab- 
ulary and structures; 

(iii) their ability to use the language in new situations; 

(iv) any beneficial effect of French teaching on the general 
education of the pupils. 

One aspect of the work in which results were reasonably satis- 
factory was the ability shown by many pupils to understand the 
spoken language. This was true even of pupils who had otherwise 
achieved little success in learning French, and had been brought 
about largely because they had been able to hear a variety of native 
voices, often speaking at a normal conversational speed, introduced 
into the classroom by means of tapes, gramophone records or broad- 
casts. It should be added, however, that the ability to understand 
spoken French is one which can be developed early and successfully 
in the secondary school. 
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One of the main reasons put forward for starting French in the 
primary school is that young children acquire the sounds and speech 
patterns of a new language with relative ease. But in order to de- 
velop good habits of pronunciation and intonation it is essential that 
the learner should have a satisfactory model. When French was first 
introduced into the primary school it was confidently expected that 
if this model could not be provided by the teacher, aids such as 
gramophone records or tape recordings would prove an effective 
substitute. Experience has shown, however, that, except for a small 
number of pupils whose auditory powers are acute and discriminat- 
ing, the ability of young pupils to imitate successfully a model 
presented solely by mechanical means is distinctly limited. Pupils 
need the help of a live model. They need to be encouraged by the 
teacher in the classroom to produce sounds which may initially be 
difficult for them and they must be able to see, as well as hear, how 
such sounds are made. This is possible only if the teacher herself can 
distinguish the correct form and produce an acceptable version. The 
majority of teachers seen during the survey were not able to do this. 
Indeed, in many cases, it was clear that bad habits were being 
inculcated in the pupils which it would be difficult to eradicate at a 
later stage. 

The degree of fluency attained by pupils in speaking the language 
was very varied. Many achieved a creditable standard on a narrow 
front, because they were given ample practice based upon a limited 
amount of material. Attempts to develop this fluency further, by 
changing the situations even slightly, had met with little success. 
This is not surprising in view of the difficulty of the task. Many of 
the teachers had the pedagogical skill required but lacked the 
necessary linguistic proficiency and experience. 

The amount of vocabulary assimilated by pupils, and their 
knowledge of the structures of French, also varied greatly. In this 
aspect too the results achieved in the majority of classes were poor. 
In many cases the pupils 5 knowledge, after two or even three years of 
French, had not progressed beyond the content of the first few 
lessons of the course. 

Equally disappointing was the inability of pupils to use in new 
situations the vocabulary and structures they had learned. The 
development of this ability depends (probably even more than in the 
case of pronunciation and fluency) on the capacity of the teacher to 
manipulate the language with a reasonable degree of accuracy and 
confidence. Since the linguistic competence of the majority of 
teachers was inadequate, pupils were unable to transfer vocabulary 
and expressions learned in one context to another which varied even 
slightly from the one in which they were first taught. Furthermore, 
the amount of revision undertaken in most cases was found to be 
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totally inadequate ; this may have been due to the pace of the course, 
to lack of time, or to insufficient awareness of the necessity for it. 

The degree to which pupils could transfer their skill in the language 
from one situation to another was assessed. The amount of evidence 
of such ability was judged on a three point scale. 



Table V 





No. of classes 


Much evidence 


17 


Some evidence 


127 


No evidence 


181 



The effect of French teaching on the general education of the 
pupils was slight in most classes seen. In those where a genuine 
attempt was being made to enliven the teaching by inventing 
realistic situations and creating a French atmosphere in the class- 
room the benefits were considerable. The pupils 5 outlook was being 
widened, and they were being made aware of something beyond the 
confines of their own environment. Unfortunately, such teaching 
was comparatively rare, and French was regarded in many classes 
as just another subject to be covered. 

It is important, however, not to overlook the general benefits to a 
small number of otherwise extremely weak pupils who had found 
that they could do comparatively well in the early stages of foreign 
language work. Some teachers reported a general improvement in 
the general attitude of pupils in this category which they attributed 
to the teaching of French. 



3. General Conclusions 

Apart from the positive harm which may be done in inculcating 
in the pupils bad linguistic habits, there are other unfortunate 
results which arise from the teaching of French as it is carried out at 
present in many primary schools. The lifeless presentation of lessons, 
the almost complete dependence on mechanical aids, and the 
excessive repetition and drilling which were frequently encountered 
are alien to the spirit of the modem primary school. Indeed they 
were arousing in many pupils feelings of boredom, uncertainty, and 
hostility to the language which may persist into the secondary school. 
In a significant number of schools the claims of French were distort- 
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mg the curriculum and were leading to the neglect of other areas of 
study equally worthy of attention. There was also evidence that the 
teaching of a foreign language was placing on the shoulders of many 
primary teachers an additional heavy burden. 

The conditions necessary to ensure success in teaching a foreign 
language in the primary school are so difficult to create that the 
enormous effort involved is beyond the resources of all but a limited 
number of schools. Furthermore, it is preferable not to undertake 
French teaching at all in the primary school rather than to start it 
with inadequate resources and therefore with little or no prospect of 
success. 

There are already signs that the teaching of French in the primary 
school is further reinforcing the predominance of French at secondary 
level and this at a time when national needs would be better served 
by a greater diversification of language teaching. 

There is no doubt that a foreign language can be taught success- 
fully to pupils of primary school age, and it should be emphasised 
that in some schools in every area visited work of a high standard was 
being achieved. In the majority of schools, however, the results 
achieved were not commensurate with the amount of time, money 
and energy that was being expended. 



4. Recommendations 

The recommendations made below embody certain conditions 
which must be fulfilled if modern language teaching in the primary 
school is to be successful. 

(a) In deciding whether to introduce or continue French, con- 
sideration should be given to the following points : 

(i) The work within an area should be carefully co-ordinated. 

(ii) Headteachers and teachers should be favourably disposed 
to the teaching of the language in their primary schools. 

(iii) There should be a reasonable expectation of continuity of 
instruction within the schools feeding a secondary school. 

(iv) Agreement should be reached about the age of starting 
and the general content of the primary course, so that 
secondary teachers are not presented with too wide a 
range of attainment in the pupils coming from the primary 
schools. 

(v) Every effort should be made to establish close and effective 
liaison between feeder primary schools and receiving 
secondary schools. 
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( b ) A minimum standard of linguistic proficiency should be laid 

down for any teacher taking French in the primary school. 

This would require the teacher to be able to : 

(i) speak French with an acceptable accent and with no 
serious errors of pronunciation; 

(ii) manipulate simple spoken French correctly and with 
sufficient fluency to be able to develop a situation at the 
appropriate level. 

(c) Opportunities for in-service training should be provided. Such 

training would have a two-fold aim: 

(i) to develop the linguistic competence of the teacher; 

(ii) to make the teacher familiar with modern methods of 
teaching a foreign language to young children. 

\d) I or the individual school, the following points are important : 

ii) french should not be allowed to dominate the timetable, 
but should take its place along with other activities. 

(ii) A daily time allocation of about 20 minutes is co ns idered 
appropriate if reasonable progress is to be made. 

(iii) Whatever course is used should allow for active participa- 
tion by the pupils and for ready exploitation of material 
by the teacher. 

(iv) Aids and apparatus should be readily available so that a 
minimum amount of time is lost in the movement of 
classes and the setting up of equipment. 

(v) The full integration of French into the primary cur- 
riculum is not possible for the great majority of tea ch ers 
without upsetting the balance and efficiency of their work. 
Pupils can however be instructed how to make everyday 
requests in French, and everyday activities can be carried 
out to commands in Fi'ench. 
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